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FOR THE WESLEYAN REPOSITORYs 
On Experimental Religion. 


PART II. 

The wind bloweth where it listeth, 
and thou hearest the sound thereof; 
but canst not tell whence it cometh, 
and whither it goeth—so is every one 
who is born of the Spirit~—John IL 
8. 

This passage is translated by 
Anthony Purver, «* The Spirit brea- 
theth where it willeth,’”? &c. Be the 
literal meaning what it may, it ap- 
pevrs to us, that a comparison is in- 
tended, and that the point illustra- 
ted is this: that those who are born 
of the spirit can be known, and on- 
ly be known by particular cha- 
racters or evidences. ‘here are 
but few, if any, substances in 
nature, that are cognizable by all 
the senses. Some are visible and not 
audible ; some audible, but invisi- 
ble ; others can only be detected by 
the taste, smell or feeling. No man 
presumes to deny the existence of 
the wind, because it cannot be seen, 
or of grosser substances, because 
they produce no sound. We trust to 
our feelings to determine the pre- 
sence of heat 5 the various proper- 
ties of bddies, such as sweet and 
sour, are detected by the taste ; and 
odors by the smell. ‘These different 
powers and uses of the seuses are 


well known. ‘Their application to 


——— 


religious subjects are pointed out, 
and their bounds fixed, in this pas- 
sage of scripture. We hear the wind 
only when it increases to a certain 
velocity, and at given distances ; 
and perceive its effects by the re- 
sistance of some inferposing body. 
A few miles off it eludes all our 
senses. So is every one whio is born 
of the Spirit ; it is only by certain 
observations judiciously made upen 
sensible effects; that we can idenitfy 
this change ; but shouid we attempt 
to comprehend every thing relative 
to it, we should find ourselves left 
inmany points withoutsensible data. 
Tie subject would escape us in time 
and space, and many of its propers 
ties would elude all our senses. Ev- 
ery one who is born of the Spirit 
can be known only to a certain ex- 
tent, and throug! acertain medium 
of observation. Let it be kept in 
mind that these remarks can have 
no such application to those who are 
born of water. Here, on the contra- 
ry, the difliculty lies all in the want 
of effect ; the cause is plain and com- 
prehensible enough. 

Every one who is born of the Spi- 
rit has experienced a Change, thro’ 
an invisible agency 3 but this change, 
though evident to the subject of it, 
in passing under the observations on 
others, must necessarily become lia- 
ble to all the i isconception. com. 
mon to the minds of fallible men. 
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frequently found to be most zealous 
for ceremonies of little comparative 
value. The pharisees of old, tithed 
mint, and annise, and cummin, and 
were so tenacious of the traditions 
of the eldevs, that they would on no 
account eat with unwashen hands ; 
but an infallible judge assures us, 
that they only made clean the out- 
side. Does it betray any want of 
charity to think and speak of these 
who imitate them in this respect, In 
the same manner? Whoever believes 
that religion is a whole system of 
virtues, connected by cause and ef- 
fect, and assigns an inferior place 
in his creed to those circumstantials 
which have no influence as causes, 
cannot admit any unreforming cere- 
mony to belong to the life and pow- 
er of religion ; and of course will 
not insist upon it as essential to sal- 
vation. 

We have endeavored to show that 
baptism cannot be regeneration, or 
a birth from above, or of the Spirit ; 
and that there are points of obser- 
vation in which the truth and reali- 
ty of a spiritual religion may be 
tested. In going over these grounds 
we have been led to conclusions not 
flattering to certain ancient and mo- 
dern opinions, and we have dared 
to maintain our conclusions in oppo- 
sition to great names, the only things 
to be feared in this free country. 
The more steadily we view the sub- 
ject, the more we are convinced that 
the propensity among all denomi- 
nations has been, and still is, to lay 
an undue stress upo» forms and 
names; and that until religious 
teachers shall generally, if not uni- 
versally, insist upon inward princi- 
ples and outward fruits, as the con- 
stituent properties of christianity, 
the public mind will wander in a la- 
mentable degree of uncertainty and 
delusion. While indeed religion is 
placed in ineffectual circumstances, 
the benefits to be derived from liberty 
of conscience, and of speech, will be 
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in a great measure lost, as different 
denominations will be led, almost 
unavoidably, to flatter themselves, 
and to censure each other ; and also 
to encourage a spirit of proselytism 
which winks at much moral impers 
fection. The spirit of emulation, 
which should only be encouraged in 
order to provoke unto love and good 
works, will degenerate into a strife 
for the mastery. 

The hypothesis of the succession, 
which some maintain in all its ex- 
tent by claiming to themselves the 
apparatus necessary to give it effect, 
is more consistently maintained by 
an unlimited exercise of the binding 
and loosing power,than itis by those 
who, while they disclaim the power 
of pardoning sin, are careful to keep 
the keys of the church, or kingdom 
of heaven; whe disclaim infallibility, 
but exclude all others from a parti- 
cipation in church power and privi- 
leges. Why send men to Jesus Christ 
for the pardon of sin, if they must 
be dependent upon fallible men for 
the new birth, and cannot become 
christians until they are baptized of 
them ? But the great, the insepera- 
ble objection to the succession in all 
its parts, or modifications is, that 
whether it be true, or false, it can- 
not be demonstrated by any practi- 
cal evidence. The sound of it cannot 
be heard. It cannot be brought into 
contact with any of the senses. Of 
this almost all its advocates seem 
to be conscious, and if they do not 
require implicit faith, show a strong 
propensity to impose silence upon 
all enquiry. An assumption of de- 
vine right so utterly unsupported by 
any sensible, or rational evidence, 
can only be considered as an assump- 
tion of might ; and the impartial ob- 
server, will find occasion tosay, 
that such right, is might, as the 
strongest claimants will not fail to 
become the most visible church, and 
force, and artifice, will still be bro’t 
to act upon timidity and ercdulity. 
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The high and strong ground we 
have taken, will be justly deemed, 
as an attempt to strike a blow at 
the root of all pretensions to human 
authority to control, or to dispense 
the grace of God. We do indeed 
maintain,that grace, like the clement 
ofair, moves independently on hu- 
man volition; and that it is as pre- 
sumptuous for mortals to attempt to 
dispense, and restrict the’ Divine 
Spirit, as it would be to attempt to 
control the winds. We have pursued 
this subject, fearless of consequen- 
ces, though they might bear upon 
ourselves ; being fully convinced not 
only that, what God hath cleansed, 
we have no right te call common, or 
unclean; but that as in nature, so 
in grace, nothing depends upon ar- 
bitrary and accidental causes—that 
it is as unevangelical, as it is unphi- 
Josophical to have recourse to oc- 
cult qualities—and that the demon- 
strations of divine truth are not e- 
laborated in the human imagination. 
The opposition of science, falsely so 
called, has happily given place to a 
system of inductive reasoning and 
experiments. 
truth no longer make a 
doubting, orbelieving every thing. 
itis now lawful to demand evidence, 
and to choose the best the nature of 
the case can furnish. ‘The wiser 
course is not now supposed to be, 
to prefer ignorance to conjecture, 


and patiently to endure the pain of 


uncertainty rather than to yield to 
the fallacious pleasures of assumed 
confidence. Among the different in- 
stances of occult, « or hidden quali- 
ties, during the reign of the old phi- 
losophy, none appear to have been 
less demonstrable, than the suppo- 
sition, that regeneration lies con- 
cealed in baptism. Nothing in na- 
ture, had been hitherto detected, 
which bears any analogy toit. It 
not only remains devoid of data, 
through the whole period of the most 
protracted life; but the succession 


Professed disciples of 
merit of 
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of ages, conspires in no degree to 
furnish evidence for its develope- 
ment. in the nineteenth century of 
the christian era, we are left only 
with the ipse dixit of men, who set at 
defiance all pretensions to know- 
ledge upon the subject; and yet the 
oracle says, that the effects of being 
born of the spirit are as sensible as 
the effects of the wind ; though both 
are invisible as agents. This com- 
parison, one Would have supposed, 
would have set all controversy a 

rest. What can he plainer, tian, 
this, **so is every one” &c. Why 
surely, ifthe winds were inaudibie, 
and as much beyond the reach of our 
other senses, as itis of our sight, or 
if the effects of the spirit were all in- 
sensible, then the comparison would 
fail in its most essential points. La- 
tent principles may be detected in, 
or under natural substances, either 
by accumulation, or by being set in 
motion by other causes. With the 
aid of certain apparatus, discoveries 
nay .be made beyond the power of 
our natural senses; but we wait in 
vain for the disclosure of the latent 
virtues, which lie concealed under 
baptism. No power of opticks or ac- 
costicks, no apparatus has ever yet 
been invented to detect those invisi- 
bie, and insensible qualities, which 
are supposed to qualify a sinner for 
heaven. We hear the sound of the 
wind ; but so is not every one, who 
is born of water. An attempt on the 
part of these, who profess to derive 
their religion through the aqueous 
element, to prove their conscious- 
ness of its virtues, would be deemed 
by their brethren, a strong symp- 
tom of apostacy from the true faith. 
The hands to which this sacred vir- 

tue is confided, feel none of its mys-~ 
terious influence. No good or evil 
spirit proclaims the trath of this 
religion either in the teacher, or the 
taught, the minister, ar 
whow they minister. 
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But, while we feel justified in 
speaking thus, we acknowledge, 
that there are not wanting men em- 
inent, both for piety, and eloquence, 
who, though they are tenacious of 
the exclusive virtue of their own pe- 
culiar baptism, do nevertheless, 
manifest a becoming zeal for exper- 
imental religion, and its practical 
effects. Much however, as we are 
disposed to emulate the virtues ot 
good men, we know of no law, which 
binds us to follow them in those 
points, which appear to us unscrip- 
pil or unreasonable. The advan- 

tages to practical religion ofa clear 

and consistent theory, are too great 
and too numerous to be yielded to a- 
ny personal or party considerations. 

‘In attempting to discuss the impor- 
tant subject of christian experience, 
we have been careful to point out 
the necessity of strictly conforming 
to the laws of moral evidence, in or- 
der to prove its reality. We have 
endeavored to make it appear, that 
as natural subjects do not generally 
come under the cognizance of all the 
senses, similar exceptions may be 
presumed to exist in spiritual sub- 
jects. The enquiry, whatis Truth? 
and what is its evidence? adinits of 
different solution, according to the 
different nature of the truth to be 
investigated. When revelation is 
the subject of consideration, as the 
truth is without us, so its evidence 
must be sought externally ; but the 
existence of | personal religion must 
be sought in ourselves, and the 
evidence of it in our character and 
conduct. Every man’s religious con- 
dition must therefore be considered 
as desperate, if when the evidences 
of it are required, he has to resort to 
fictitous causes to produce them, 
and such is the condition of all who 
have not the root of the matter in 
themselves. Notwithstanding the 
boasted virtues of forms, they 
are found to be unfruitful; their 
‘whole stock of imaginary grace is 


unproductive; but those in whom 
God works experimentally, that 
good pleasure of his goodness, which 
he has promised in the gospel, pos- 
sess a Vigorous and productive prin- 
ciple of every good word and work. 
The danger of “substituting ceremo- 
nies for the principles of religion. 
should be guarded against with the 
utmost caution. Let not those who 
have been baptized, and conformed 
to the whole ritual of any particu- 
Jar church, conclude on that account, 
that they are christians. Sincerity 
though necessary, is not the only 
test of true religion. Men may be, 
and are often found to be very sin- 
cere in mistakes and errors. When 
sincerity grows indocile it becomes, 
criminal. ‘True godly sincerity de- 
sires to learn and know the truth as 
it isin Jesus. © Pp. P. 
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Addressed to Ministers of the Gospel. 


A great deal of Gospel truth may 
be preached, and little good done, 
because we do not fairly use all the 
means in addressing and calling on 
sinners to repent and turn to God. 
We do not expect this fulness of 
blessing, and are satisfied without 
it. There is a littleness in our faith 
and conception of things. We do not 
ask nor expect this fulness, we have 
no idea of it, it does not enter our 
minds. Can we wonder, then, that 
the Lord says to us, ¢ According to 
thy faith be it unto thee ?? But. the 
Apostles went forth and expected 
and asked a fulness of blessing. 
When a man is in earnest, nothing 
will satisfy him but this. Others 
may be satisfied without success. 
They may go through a formal set 
of observances, and be contented ; 
instead of examining their ministry 
and their whole conduct, and sayings 














‘ Shew me wherefore thou contend- 
est with me?’ If we can be satisfied 
without this enlarged biessing, cer- 
tainly weshall not have it. If: a man 

says, I have a large attentive con- 
gregation, | have a good income ; 
the people are obliging ; my circum- 
stances are comfortable-—he is ina 
most dangerous state. It is the same 
as if a fisherman sliould be satisfied 
because he has a good net and plea- 
sant companions, and fair weather, 
though he comes home empty. If any 
thing but usefulness will satisfy us, 
I do. not wonder we are not useful. 
We must thank God for this and that 
thing, but nothing must satisfy us 
but the conversion of sinners. 


Our faithfulness and earnestness 
are more in the pulpit than in the 
closet. We preach Christ as if in 
earnest, and we go and pray as if 
not in earnest. ‘Lhere is but little 
wrestling with God for a blessing. 
There is a want of the spirit of 
prayer. Sometimes this may appear 
to arise from humility ; but itis a 
false one. St. Paul was most hum- 
ble; yet most earnest in prayer, 
most persevering, most im»vortunate; 
and so obtained a fulness of the 
blessing of the gospel of Christ. 


There is a want of that holy, hea- 
venly temper, and that general cir- 
cumspection of conduct, which would 
Make us more worthy patterns of 
good works.- Our example may not 
be dishonorable ; but is itso hono- 
rable to the gospel as it might be? 
Uur example is not a scandal; but 
can we say with the Apostle, ‘1 
HAVE COVETED NO MAN’S 6BILVER 
OR GOLD, Or APPAREL 2? Can we 
Sayy ‘YE KNOW HOW HOLY, AND 
JUSTLYsAND UNBLAMEABLY,yWE BE- 
HAVED OURSELVES AMONG YOU 
THAT BELIEVED ?? Do we embody 
christianity in ourselves? Do we 
not only put a copy before others, 
and leave them to write, but take 
the pen and shew them how to form 
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each Jetter ? Are we men of God ; 
heavenly, disinterested, dead to the 
pleasures, interests and honors of 
this world?) What would Paul say 
if he were to come amongst us? 
Would he not have reason to say of 
many, * They seek their own, not 
the things that are Jesus Christ's ? 
Are we not fishers of ease, or 
fame, or money ; rather than fishers 


of men ? 
A MINISTER, 
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FOR THE WESLEYAN REPOSITORY. 


CUSTOM VERSUS LAWS: 
Addressed to all whom it may concern. 


But it is said, such has been the 
custum: and this custom authorizes 
the expulsion without trial. ‘The 
frequent repetition of an act, which 
at first was assented to by the people 
for their mutual convenience and ad- 
vaniage, is called a custom, and eve- 
ry such custom being certain and 
reasonable in itself, and commencing 
time immemorial, and always con- 
tinuing without interruption, has in 
some instances obtained the force of 
Jaw ; but if a law is passed contrary 
to such custom, then the custom falis 
to the ground. It cannot be just to 
plead custom against law. Now the 
Law says, * The General Confer- 
‘ence shall have full powers to make 
‘rules and regulations forour church, 
‘under the following limitations 
‘and restrictions.””—** 5. ‘They shall 
‘not do away the privileges of our 
‘ministers or preachers of trial by 
‘acommittee aud ofan appeal: Nei- 
‘ther shall they do away the privile- 
‘ges of our members of trial betore 
‘the society or by a committee, and ot 
‘an appeal.”’—** Provided neverthe- 
‘less, that upon the joint recommen- 
‘dation of all the annual conferences, 
‘then a majority of two-thirds of 
‘the General Conference succeeding, 
‘shall suffice to alter any of the a- 
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* bove resirictions.’” Sce Discipline p. 
$y. 26. 22.— 20th edition. 

We believe none of the Annual 
Conferences have recommended the 
repeal of the law granting right of 
trial ; neither have any general con- 
ferences ** done away the privileges 
‘of our members of trial before the 
society or by a committee.”? 'There- 
fore, the privilege remains invio- 
late. 

But does not the discipline, page 
* 85, ask, ** What shall wedo with 
‘those members of our church who 
‘wilfully and repeatedly neglect to 
‘meet their class??? And what is the 
answer? “1. Lettheclder, deacon, 
* or one of the preachers, visit them, 
‘ whenever it is practicable, and ex- 
* plain to them the consequence if they 
‘continue to neglect; viz. Exclu- 
‘sion. 

‘2. If they do not amend, let him 
‘who has the charge of the circuit 
‘exclude them, (in tie church) shew- 
‘ing that they are laid aside fora 
‘breach of our rule of discipline, and 
‘ not for immoral conduct.” 

Now dare any deny that it rests 
with the preacher to exclude a ne- 
elector of his class? Yes; we Geny 
it. For the discipline has secured to 
every member of the church the pri- 
vilege of trial and of appeal. Al- 
though it is the duty of the preach- 
er to ** visit a delinqueni and inform 
him of the cousequence which is ap- 
pended to negiect, it is not made 
the duty of the preacher to exciude 
the delinquent without trial, for this 
would be investing an individual 
with powers denied to the general 
eonference. 

Section 7, prescribes the manner 
“(of bringing to trial.””) * Answer 
2,” directs that incorrigible delin- 
quents ‘shail be brought be,ore ihe 
*socicly or a select number, and if 
‘there be no sigu of reai bumiina- 
* tion, the offender must be eut off.’ 
A very different process from the 
summery one, plead ior by custom 
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against reason, religion and writtey 
law. We fee] no disposition to dwell 
on the privilege of trial, hoping ne- 
ver to have one, unless it be our 
right; aright however which we 
lay no claim to at present. But it 
is for the sake of those who havé 
unhappily a just claim to this © pri- 
vilege,” that we would add a few 
words. Mankind are very apt, in- 
stantly and without due deliberation 
or doubt, to pronounce an action 
virtuous, and are ready to bestow 
their applause upon the agent ; and 
it is too often the case; that with the 
same absence of thought or hesita- 
tion, they perceive a neglect and ad- 
minister a punishment. 

Was it to put spectacles on the 
noses of these persons, that the rule 
was made, that the general confer- 
ence * shall not do away the privi- 
lege of our members of trial before 
the society, or by a committee, and 
of an appeal ?’? ‘There are few in- 
stances of persons being excluded 
for immorality, without trial ; but, 
* for neglect of duties,” there have 
been thousands. ‘This looks like 
giving a man a trial fo: having sto- 
len ten thousand pounds, and refu- 
sing it to one because he is not cha- 
ritable. 'The rule says, no one shall 
be deprived of the privilege of trial 
before acommittee. Therefore, who- 
ever expels another without trial, is 
a fit candidate for the * privilege” 
himself. 


A METHODIST. 


—wEE => .—-— 
Extract from a letter written by @ 

Methodist Minister to his friend. 

‘© | hope you are proceeding with 
your reading and studies: useful 
learning can only be attained by 
close application and perseverance 5 
and in order to this much patience 
is requisite. Let us guard against 
every hinderance to improvement 5 
and especially seek after a jarger 
measure of the sanctitying grace ¢ 
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the Hoty Spirit. This will power- 
fully stimulate us to dWigence in ev- 
ery good word and work. In every 
station, living to and for Gop con- 
stitutes the grand business of life. 
How then ought Ministers to live? 
Never forget, my Brother, that Me- 
thodist Preachers stand on slippery 
ground ; they are encompassed with 
enemies; their office is big with 
importance ; and their responsibili- 
ty is exceedingly great.” 


—wt ED 
GOO WORKS. 

There are not wanting some per- 
sons in the world, who are su strange- 
ly afraid of depending on their good 
works for salvation, that rather 
than be condemned as Pharisees 
they will perish as evil doers. It is 
not wonderful that all lively and 
spiritual religion should be denied 
by these people; that they should 
scoff at religion itself, deriding good 
dispositions, grace in the heart, 
spiritual echjoyments, frames, expe- 
riences, &c. though there can be no 
true christianity without them ; that 
they should be conformed to the 
present world, neglect family wor- 
ship, profane the sabbath; that the 
play house should be a favorite a- 
musement with some of them, their 
pastors not excepted; that they 
should divert themselves with balls 
and routes, and other merry mak- 
ings, accompanied with music and 
dancing ; that they should act plays 
in one another’s houses, and perform 
a number of harlequin tricks, and 
ridiculous buffooneries; that they 
should display a spirit in utter hos- 
tility to the spirit of the Gospel. 
hese people may well say they do 
not depend upon their works. Yet 
they profess to have faith. Such a 
faith no doubt fulfils all the purpo- 
ses for which it was framed; itis 
totally a deceiver of its faithful ad- 
herents; and while they profess 
their creed, they publish their deep 
rooted depravity on the house top. 
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An Account of a Greek Bishop 
and a Dying Woman. 


On the 13th of December, 1815, 
(says Mr Turner in his **Tour in the 
Levant’) while in the house of the 
Archbishop of Cos, I witnessed a 
disgusting proof of the sordid bru- 
tality of the Greek Clergy ; a Greek 
woman, very poor, who was in her 
last agonies, sert to the Archbishop, 
begging him to send a priest to con- 
fessher: he refused to do it unless 
she previously sent him 500 piastres, 
a sum utterly out of her power to 
raise ; she sent for the Greek Cod- 
gia Bashi, (the magistrate by whom 
all questions between Greeks are 
settled, if possible, without refer- 
ence to the Turkish tribunals) and 
deputed him to speak to the arch- 
bishop ; [ was present when he came 
to make the bargain; he soon con- 
vinced the archbishop that such a 
sum as 500 piastres was out of all 
question, and the demand was ac- 
cordingly dropped to 100; the Cod- 
gia Bashi said the poor woman had 
not above fifty ; ‘then let her sell 
her furniture and ornaments,’ said 
this pious dignitary of the church. 
‘ But there is no time,’ replied the 
other, ‘she is dying.’ Never shall I 
forget the tone of cold barbarity with 
which the archbiship replied : «Well, 
let her die! a good veyage to her.’ 
At length the Codgia Bashi retired, 
refusing to give more than fifty, but 
on his return to the woman, her fear 
of dying unconfessed overcame eve- 
ry other consideration; and she 
sent her ornaments, aad the little 
money she wore about her neck, and 
the archbishop, after having leisure- 
ly considered and weighed them, 
and assured himself of their being 
werth the sum he bad demanded, 
sent a priest to confess her. ‘These 
scenes are so common, that a rela- 
tion of the woman, who accompanied 
the Codgia Bashi, expressed no in. 
dignation, but hargained as if he 
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had been buying corn. Yet this 
archbishop, though a great gor- 
mand, and fat with gluttony and 
idleness, would never, on any ac- 
count, violate his fasts, and reguiar- 
ly read a part of the church service 
every morning. 
—» oe 
Reason and Religion. 


The unblushing assertion, that 
reason has nothing to do with reli- 
gion, like a thousand other sayings 
of men, directed against the same 
object, will not bear the touch ; but 
when handled, crumbles into dust 
and nothingness. The religion which 
is our guide and our hope, expects 
no blind irrational credulity from 
her votaries. Conscious of her 
strength, she courts examination ; 
for she has built her house upon the 
rock of truth. Anxious that her real 
character should be displayed, she 
loves the light; 
light, and came down from the Fa- 
ther of lighis. Many times has she 
passed through the ordeal of serious, 
dispassionate, learned, acute, deep, 
investigation, like gold through the 
fire; and they who have made them- 
selves acquainted with the grounds 
of her confidence, well know that 
the more frequently, and the more 
strictly she is subjected to such a 
trial, the more clearly will her puri- 
ty be established ; the higher will 
her authority be raised ; the further 
will her influence be extended. 


—aaa > Gt —-——- 


The Heathen Philosopher and the 
Disgraced Courtier. 


A wicked man who had risen in 
life, threw a stone at the head of a 
philosopher. The latter, incapable 
of revenging himself, picked up the 
stone and preserved it until it should 
be required. It happened that a 
short time after the king withdrew 
his favor from the bad man, and 


for she is herself 
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confined him in prison. The philos: 
opher then went to seek him, and inj 
his turn threw the stone at him. 
‘Who art thou, and why dost thou 
commit this injury on me?” the o- 
ther enquired. 1 am such a one, 
he replied, and this stone is the very 
same Which at such a period thou 
threwest at my head. * Where hast 
thou been since that time?’ added 
the bad man. ‘I feared thee much 
when thou wast in place; but the 
moment I saw thee in chains, I tho’t 
I ought to seize the opportunity to 
revenge myself.’—Now hear the 
heathen moral :-— 

‘When a wicked man is prosper- 
ous, it is wise to give way to him; 
it would then be dangerous to con- 
test matters. Any man who opposes 
merely his arm to a sword, rungs 
the risk of losing his arm. W ait pa- 
tiently to avenge thyself, until time 
shall enchain the hand of the wicked; 
and then satisfy thyscli and thy 


‘friends by lowering his head.’ 


But what are the directions of 
christianity ? “If thy enemy hun- 
ger, feed him ; ifhe thirst, give him 
drink.” By kindness we may ¢ con- 
vert a sinner from the error of bis 
ways ;’ if our enemy become our 
friend, and the friend of Christ 
through our kindness, we not only 
destroy his enmity, but we at the 
same time ‘cover a multitude of 
sins.? 

—= DP a 


Religion in America. 


The Rev. Mr Faussett, an En- 
glish writer, thus describes the evils 
of our country, destitute as it hap- 
pily is, of an established national 
church :-—** Abandoned to her own 
resources, though not persecuted by 
the civil power, the genuine apos- 
tolical church of Christ has succeed- 
ed in attaching to her communion 
comparatively but a remnant, whilst 
the bulk of the population, left to 
their own discretion, both in faith 
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and practice, have wandered as 
might be expected, to the remotest 
extreme of error, and exhibit but 
little medium between sectarian fa- 
naticism, and the most barbarous 
irreligion.” Mr F’s weights and 
measures belong not to the sanctua- 
ry of religious liberty; therefore, we 
will excuse his groundless asser- 
tions. 


——““SERD {¢ a 


Sviected for the Wesleyan Repository. 
CHURCH HISTORY. 


Ancient manners and opinions as 
they existed in the church during 
the dark ages, were like any thing 
and every thing, rather than as 
they should have been, like christi- 
anity. The practice of modify- 
ing and adorning the gospel, in or- 
der to render it the more attractive 
and captivating, became so preva- 
jent, and was carried to such a per- 
nicious extent under the auspices of 
imperial and episcopal policy, that 
its original character soon became 
extinct. 

* The refinement -of the Platonic, 
and the mortifications of the Pytha- 
gorean philosophy, were introduced 
to allure the devotees of these sys- 
tems. 

‘The mysteries of paganism were 
held in highesteem and veneration, 
and though the worship instituted 
by Christ, and practised by his A- 
postles, had no fellowship with so- 
lemn secrets, not to be divulged, 
but to the iniated, yet the doctors 
of the church found it expedient to 
render a simple and positive institu- 
tion, secret and mysterious, in order 
that it might have a more happy ef- 
fect. It was an ancient custom with 
some oriental nations to offer their 
devotions with their faces turned 
towards the rising sun; and not- 
withstanding that this practiee was 
founded on a local conception of the 
Divinity, palpably inconsistent with 
every ideaof his ubiquity and omnis- 


cience, yet a profound and lasting 
deference was paid to it. 

‘The adoption of Levitical phra- 
seology, was not designed merely as 
a compliment to the Jews; for it 
was perceived, that while fythes, 


first fruits, and oblations, were ex- 


quisitely adapted to conciliate the 
minds ofa people to whom they were 
familiar, and by whom they were 
considered to be of divine appoint- 
ment, they were no less adapted to 
increase the opulence of the chris- 
tian clergy, and thereby to consoli- 
date the establishment. It was not 
therefore in vain that deacons be- 
came Leyites, and bishops Chief 
Priests. 

‘Itis not surprising that sinner: 
of every name and character, laden 
with every diversity of folly and 
vice, should honor the church with 
their company, when such ample 
preparation was made for their en- 
tertainment. Gross minds are not so 
much affected with the object, as by 
the manner of worship. Greeks and 
Romans, desirous of participating 
the advantages attached to the pro- 
fession of the established religion, 
had the privilege of. worshipping 

shrist and the christian martyrs, 
with rites very similar, if not pre- 
cisely the.same, with those they for- 
merly employed in the worship of 
their heroes, gods and goddesses. 
Clouds of incense, altars, mitres, ti- 
aras, crosiers, lustrations, gold and 
silver vases, wax tapers and proces- 
sions, were no longer the peculiari- 
ties of pagan temples and pagan lit- 
urgies, but swelled the pomp, and 
multiplied the proselytes of the 
christian church. ‘The temples of the 
established religion, within and 
without, mimicked the shape and ri- 
valled the magnificence of the splen- 
did fanes of the unfortunate gods ! 
These edifices were consecrated 
with decent rites chiefly borrowed 
from the venerated usages of the 
ancient idolatry. 
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‘That neither the abstemious nor 
the voluptuous might have cause to 
complain, numerous, or ‘ather num- 
berless, fasts and feasts were insti- 
tuted ; and that equal partiality 
should be shewn to Judaism and Pa- 
ganism, some were taken from the 
one, and some from the other. It 
does not appear that Augustin was 
in the least unwilling, that the glory 
of all nations should come into the 
church ; yet that prelate acknow- 
ledges, that the yoke imposed upon 
many christians in his days was more 
intolerable than that under which the 
Jews formerly groaned, 

‘Socrates, who flourished at the 
same time, declares that the ceremo- 
nies and customs of the church were 
so infinite in. number, and various 
in kind, that to commit them to pa- 
per would be: extremely tedious, if 
not absolutely impossible. Our his- 
torian further observes,: that there 
were some, unmindful of the agree- 
ment ofthe Apostles as contained in 
the fifteenth of the Acts, made light 
of fornication: as an_ indifferent 
thing, while, at the same time, 
they contended for holidays as for 
life and death.’~—Clarke’s history of 
Intolerance. ° giort 

The church has too often been in- 
debted to its ministers for the oblo- 
quy so liberally bestowed on it, and 
which was only due to themselves, 
The rapacity. as .well as the luke- 
warmness of reverends have caused 
pure and undefiled religion to be 1e- 
garded with suspicion. These per- 
sons are greatly mistaken. It is not 
for the sake of the ministry that 
there is a church, but for the sake 
of the church, it has a ministry. The 
ministry spring from the bosom of 
the church, and are a_ part of the 
church, and the circumstance of 
their being supported by the church 
does not constitute them sole legisla- 
tors in and for the church. It is too 
late in the day to preach the doc- 
trine of passive obedience, 


FOR THE WESLEYAN REPOSITORY, 
4 Discourse on the Life and Cha. 
racter of David. 
(Continued trom page 175.) 


David had not only given a malicious 
triumph to his enemies ; but what perhaps 
wounded him still deeper, he had occasion. 
ed keen anguish to the hearts of his friends; 
especiaily those who were the niost reli. 
gious, and who therefore felt most for the 
cause of God. Hear him pitiouslv exclaim 
in the words of eur text, “ Let not those 
that wait on thee O Lord God of Hosts be 
ashamed for my sake; let not those shat 
seek thee be contounded for my suke, O 
God of Israel!” ‘The proud pharisees 
would bitterly reproach him and shew hm 
nomercy. The humble follower of the 
Lord, woald pitv and forgive him; but 
would nevertheless severely feel for the 
deep wound inflicted on the cause of 1 ighte- 
ousness But how must David have felt, 
when he app‘ared in the sanctuary of 
the Most High, and met those pious souls 
with whom be had often joined in cts of 
worship. How cin he raise his eyes to see 
the scorn of the wicked, the anger of the 
pharisees, and the tears of the truly pious ! 
But who are these, that. approach, with 
trembling limbs, with hoary lccks, and 
tearful eyes? It is the righteous Jesse, with 
his aged companicn. “They are the venera- 
ble par-nts of the guilty king. Perhaps 
their darling sou-had aever grieved theia 
before. His obedient conduct ; his filial af- 
fection, had long been their comfort, and 
was now, perhaps, the staff o! their declin- 
ing strength ; the joy of their old age. ‘hey 
had rejoiced to see in their beloved son, the 
valiant defender of their country, and the 
wise dispenser of justice ; but no doubt his 
piety gave them fa: more pleasure than his 
prowess ; and his religion afforded them far 
more delight than his royalty. The crown 
of Israel was nothing, when compared with 
that crown of glory which fadeth not away, 
and which is the reward of mghteousness 
alone. But now they see in this beloved 
child an adulterer and a murderer. His 
exalted station only makes his conduct 
more flagitious ; and they tee] that their 
«rev hairs wil] come down with sorrow to 
the grave. David knows al] this; how can 
he tear his tather’s trembling voice? how 
can he see his mother’s weeping eye? 

But all that has been described, dreadful 
as it is, is by no mens equal to what Da- 
vic felt, for having sinned against his God. 
Indeed, this seems sometimes to have ab- 
sorbed his whole attention, and to have 
made him forget every thing else. In one 
place he says, “ 4gainet THEE only hgvs 
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I sinned, and done this evil in thy sight.” 
Tosin against God, is always a dreadful 
évil, and 1 sore and bitter thing. But there 
may 2 unusual circumstances of aggrava- 
tion. This was the case in the instance be- 
fore as. The Lord had blessed David re- 
mark bly, from his youth up.’ He had 
wrought wondrously bv. his hand. He had 
given him great gifts, 1s a warrior, as a pol- 
itician, and as a poet He had raised him 
from the lowly occupation of a shepherd, to 
be the kine of Israel, and had given him 
plenty of gold and silver... He had made 
hin a name like the name of .the great 
men of the earth, and had crowned him 
with blessings in abundance, bot! temporal 
and spiritual. But David brake two of the 
most important precepts in the moral law ; 
for either of which, had the law been en- 
forced, he mu-t have been put to death. - 

» Tjave no doubt but these reflections, with 
many more of which we cannot conceive, 
wring David’s soul wita agomes which 
are undescribabie. And who will complain 
that divine mercy was extended to the bro- 
ken hearted sinner? Sur ly every gener- 
ous soul, every virtuous heart, will rejoice, 
that tis penicent found forgiveness. The 
blood of Christ atoned for him ‘The Lamb 
slain from the foundation of tue world, was 
the propitiation for his sins. 

We are uot however to suppose, because 
David obtained mercy, that no hurtful con- 
Sequences resulted to him for his conduct. 
For it is evident that the sentence was exe- 
cuted unon him. © Zhe sword shall never 
depart from thy house. I will raise uft evil 
aguinst thee out of thine own house; I 
will take thy wives before thy eves and give 
them unto thy neighbor, and he shail be 
with thy wives in the sight of this sun. 
“ The child also that is born unto thee shall 
surely die.” Who then would desire to oc- 
cupy David’s throne, if they must also ex- 
perience his troubles ? 

D.vid appears to have been a man of ve- 
ry tender feelings, and a most affectionate 
parent. How then must his heart have 
been pierced with grief, when he saw his 
innocent child racked with pain andin the 
agonies of death, at the same time that he 
knew it was his sin that had occasioned it ? 

But David has a family of children alrea- 
dy grown up to manhood ; and what an ex- 
ample has he set betore his sons! The ef- 
fects too soon appear. His virtuous and ac- 
complished daughter, the joy of her fathers 
heart, is beheld with a lascivious eye, by 
Amnon, his eldest son, and the apparent 
heir to histhrone. The libidinous youth 
yields to his brutal appetite, and commits 
the unprecedented crime, of a rape on his 
own sister! How must David have felt on 
this occasion? And whether it was so or 
) 































































not, it was perfectly natural for him to 
think, that his own conduct had encouraged 
his wicked son. 

David’s family must now have been a 
scene of distress. His oldest son is guilty of 
an incestuous rape His daughter is deso- 
late in her brother’s house; and his son Ab- 
salom indulges the most deadly hatred a- 
gainst Amnon. At length the plan of Ab- 
.salom is Carried into execution, and he em- 
brues his hands in his brother Amnon’s 
blood! How severe is the loss of a child at 
any tine! How much more $9, when he is 
cut off suddenly in the midst of his unforgi- 
ven crimes! But how much more dreadful, 
when he falls by is brother’s hand! Am- 
non is dead ; and Absalom is obliged to flee 
from his wretched father’s presence. 

However, Providence has kindly order- 
ed, that time should assuage our grief, and 
render it less poignant. After the lapse of 
several years, Absalom is permitted to re- 
turn, and is restored to iis father’s confi- 
dence and affection: But while he presents 
to his fathe ’s partial eye, the fair sem- 
blance’of loyalty and virtue, he is ingratia- 
ting himself into the popular favor, and 
sowing the seeds of sedition and rebellion 
among the people. His deep-laid conspira- 
cy against his father’s crown and life, at 
length bursts forth ; and the wretched Da- 
vid is obliged to fly from his throne and 
from his kingdom, before his unnatural 
and rebellious son. Absalom impieusly ap- 
proaches his father’s bed ; in the face of all 
Jerusalem, he defiles his father’s wives; 
aud then rushes forth like an infuriate fiend, 
to seek his tather’s life? However, the 
Lord would not suffer this unnatural rebel- 
lion to succeed. Absalom is slain; and Da- 
vid finaily restored to his kingdom, But how 
is David’s heart agonized, when another 
beloved son is thuscut of in his sins; “ He 
qwepit and thus he said, * O my son Absalom! 
my son, my son Absalom ! Would to God 
I had died for thee, Gi Absalom ! my son, 
my son !” 

It would be easy toshow many other in- 
stances of affliction in the life of David. E- 
ven his death-bed was disquieted by con- 
tention among his children. But enough has 
been said, to show most plainly, that he 
met with severe retribution inthis world ; 
and that his case affords no encouragement 
to sin. 

But what is the use that we oug)t to make 
of all the circumstances of Davids life ? 

‘Ist. We ought to imitate his early piety, 
and his eminent devotion to God. We cin- 
not begin too soon, and we cannot be tos 
fervent, in the service of our Maker, 

2d. We ought to take warning by his Is- 
mentable fall, and carefully guard again t 
the first approaches of sin. We see how ue 
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suffered, even though his sin was forgiven. 
But many who have fallen into sin, have ri- 
sen up nomore. This may be our dreadful 
case, should we fall; therefore let us take 
heed. * Jt is an evil and bitter thing, to sin 
against God.” 

3d. Ifany of us have unhappily fallen in- 
to sin we ought to be thankful to those who 
reprove us, and toimitate David’s repent- 
ance and amendment, and his fervent ap- 
plications tothe Throne of Grace for p:r- 
don. Surely we have sufficient encourage- 
ment in his case to convince us that the 
Lord is merciful ; and that if we seek for- 
giveness we shall obtain it. 

4th. We ought to learn to feel compas- 
sion and exercise forbearance towards 
those who unhappily fall into sin; especi- 
ally if we have reason to believe that they 
sincerely repent. We should never exer- 
cise more severity than is absolutelv need- 
ful; but show all the tenderness we can. 
We ought to afford every possible tacility 
to the return of a penitent, and be especial- 
ly careful not to add sorrgw to those whose 
** stroke is already heavier than their 
groaning.” There are some who appear to 
thisk that thev show their own holiness by 
an unrelenting severity towards every offen- 
der; but what can be more unlike Him 
who died for sinners, than cruelty! 

FOR THE WESLEYAN REPOSITORY. 


The State of Our Affairs. 


Patch work is very pretty in bed quilts, 
and divers other kinds of furniture; but in 
matters touching the rigtts of the church, 
it has somewhat of a disagreeable effect. 
In looking over our ‘articles of religion” 
we find, that “the visible church of Christ,” 
isa “congregation of faithful :ven ;” and 
that “ every particular church, may ordain, 
change, or abolish rites, and ceremonies 
&c.”” ‘The Methodists, in the United States, 
are a congregation, (it is to be hoped) of 
faithful men; may they by themselves, or 
their representatives, ordain, change, or a- 
bolish any rites, or ceremonies? Have 
they ever had the power, or the privilege 
to do such things, under any’ existing prin- 
ciple, Constitution, law, or rule ‘among us ? 
What would be the consequence, if this 
congregation of faithful men (not of preach- 
ers) should proceed to act upon the 22nd 
article, but “so that nothing should be or- 
dained against God’s word?” > * ’ 

A certain wyiter by the name of King, 
convinced Mr Wesley, by some account of 
the Primitive Church, that Bishops and 
presbyters were so nearly alike, that the 
Jatter, might ordain the former; bat Mr 
Wesley’s letters, did not convince Mr As- 
bury of his right to be ordained, before a 
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certain number of preachers shonld elect 
him, and when this was done, he was con- 
vinced, that he, and all his successors, so 
elected, had a right to oversee the spiritu- 
al and temporal affairs of the church, and 
to exercise all other rights of sovereignty, 
without the interference of laymen, to the 
end of time. The coxvincements of those 
apostolic men, in these instances, were in 
unusually small parcels. Where were the 
congregations of faithful men all this while, 
who may ordain rites ; and of course their 
own rights ? Is it nota pity, that Mr King 
or somebody else, could have convinced 
the venerable Presbyter of the Church of 
England, that there was some body else in 
the primitive church, besides bishops and 
elders, and some other rights, also, besides 
the right of ordination ? And is it not still 
more to be lamented, that Mr Asbury who ~ 
refused tc be ordained under the authority 
of Mr Wesley, without the suffrages of A- 
merican Methodist preachers, had not ta- 
ken other liberties with the authority of 
his venerated Principal, and considered 
the right of suffrage beyond the narrow 
limits of a conference; but the collection 
of preachers in Lovely-Lane was all the 
worid to him, and he to them. These 
shreds and patehes, of conviction, when 
they were al] put together, served only like 
Joseph’s coat, to betray the impartial affec- 
tions. * Zhe diversity of countries, times, 
and men’s manners,’’. which the article 
says may authorize changes; did not ap: 
pear sufficient in the jucgment of this as- 
sembly of American preachers, though cit- 
izens, to authorize them to make any prov- 
ision forthe religious rights of their coun- 
trymen ; though but a year, or two, before 
acknowledged by the King of G. Britain,&c 
as afree, sovereign, and independent pco- 
ple. The‘church—the congregation of faith- 
ful men—the methodists, were left, as ut- 
terly destitute of every principle of reli- 
gious liberty, as it was possible for them to 
be. No period of time, no accumulation of 
members, no feature of circumstances were 
anticipated, which might lead toa repre- 
sentative legislatare, or the intervention of 
the voice of the church, Girectly, or indi- 
rectly, inordaining, changing, or abolish- 
ing rites and ceremonies, &c. &c. As it res- 
pected the want of power, the church re- 
mained in statu guo until 1200, when an 
attempt was made, to give its members 
the right to be judged by their peers. This 
bill, after being detained in the G. Confer- 
ence, in order to attach a tail, or supple- 
mentary Clause to it, by which the preach- 
er might move the cause to the Q. M. Con- 
ference, by way of appeal, if he did not ap- 
prove of the decision of the jury, finally 
passed in 1808. ‘he state of our affairs be 
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dame like the laws ot the Medes and Per- 
sians, which alter not. Several of cur wor- 
thy, and aged preachers sighing in heart, 
felt concern over the danger. to which the 
church was liable, of having new terms of 
communion imposed upon her, by the un- 
limited power of the G. Conference; and 
a constitution was got up, by which, the 
rights of trial, and appeal, of our members, 
was secured as with a Chain of adamant, as 
will appear from the following extract 
** Neither shall they (the G, Conterences) 
do away the privilege ot our members ot tri- 
al before the society, or a committce, and 
of an appeal. Provided, nevertheless, that 
upon the joint recommendation of all the 
A. Conferences, the majority of two thirds 
of the G. Conference succeeding shall suf- 
fice to alter any of the above restrictions :” 
and what would our members do then! 
‘The gravity with which these matters are 
put forth into the world, and addressed to 
the members of the church, prove, it other 
proot were wanting, that our divine, and 
inherent, and ex officio legislature, are un- 
inmpeachable on the score of sincerity. “Far 
from wishing you,” say the bishops, ** to be 
ignorant of any part of our discipline, we 
desire you to read, mark, learn, and in- 
wardly digest the whole.” Unreasonabie 
desire; rather leave us in happy 1gnoraace; 
let us know nothing, that we may fear no- 
thing. How is it possible for an .\merican 
stomach, after reading, marking and learn- 
ing the contents of the book of discipline, 
to digest it? Is there one jot or tittle of the 
pabuium of ecclesiastical hberty to be 
tound in its pages? In what religious soci- 
ety or church in the whole world, or in the 
records of history, Can an example of a 
more systematic exclusion of private mem- 
bers trom ail participation in social aud re- 
ligious rights be tound' Q! ye who have 
bound our wills as tast as fate, m your wis- 
dom and goodness you took it upon your- 
Selves gratuitously to make a Coustituuon, 
as you call it, and as if to hold us up to the 
ridicule of every body, you make a proviso, 
that a certain number ot you must agree 
upon the measure, before you will do away 
the privileges of your members, Did you 
never krow a body of preachers called 
clergymen, who could agree to the full pro- 
portional amount mentioned in your provi- 
so, to do away, and to keep away, the priv 

ileges of the people ? How could you lose 
the recollecuon of the great pracucal max- 
ims of the school of irecdem, in which you 
have been educated, that tyranny Consists 
in undivided, unlimited and uncontroulable 
power, in the hands of any number of men, 
as well as in the hand of a single individu- 
al. As preachers, vou have one set of in- 
terests, and we as incmbers of the church, 


have another. W hat sympathy can a thou- 
sand of you, any more than one, feel in our 
privation, when afl the power you abstract 
from us, you add to yourselves? 

‘Lhe body ot faithful men, who are not 
travelling preachers, in the present state 
of our affairs, are mere cyphers, entirely 
passive to Icgislative control; and it the 
member's of the Methodist episcopal church 
in the United dtates, shoutd amount to as 
many millions, as they do now to thousands, 
the unlimited prerogative of the G. Conter- 
ence would sull exist, and must remain 
forever, ail the talk in the 22nd article to 
the contrary notwithstanding. ‘he whole 
consequence of the M. E. Church, consists 
in having the word of God preached, and 
the saciaments administercd in it; but if 
the preachers should agree to introduce 
** transubstantiation” and ** deny tiie cup” 
to the lay people” no provision is made 
for ‘“*the day people” tu help themselves, 
Was this tautology “ihe day people” placed 
in the 19th articie by an oversight ? or is it 
a vestige of Rowish, or Reforused barbar- 
ism, squinting towards a convenient intro. 
ductioa in due time of * the clergy and the 
laity;”’ but this by the by. Lhe state of our 
affuuirs in theory, and in practice, is plainly, 
as nere setiorth, without avy wichnation, 
or intention to exaggerate, or extenuate it. 
We have no legislauve power; but have 
we, therefore no iegislative nights? As men 
and as Christiaus our rights may be neglect- 
ed by ourseives, or suspended by otuers ; 
but they can never be aestroyeu, while the 
New- Lestament of our Lord and Saviour 
Jesus Christ remains. Ifso, are we not 
bound ip Conscicnce to separate and reduce 
our rights into pracuce? We say not sot 
Observe if all we members of the church 
were de.erinined to exercise their rights, 
there Could be no division, nO separauon ; 
but if au hundred, or a thousand, or any o- 
ther number, do separate, they dissolve 
their social aad religious relation to ail that 
remain, aud otf course from that time the 
members of the Church Cannot view then 
in any other light than any other separate 
society or church. Men who are iesolved 
to be so selfish, as to regard only their own 
rights, may and will do as they please ; 
but those who feel the social tics, and 
act from principle, will consult the 
rights and interest of the whole church. It 
is owing tothe existence and influence of this 
generous, and liberal ieeling, that we find, 
among Ue greatest and best of the Keform- 
ers,so much reluctance to separate; somany 
attempts to Conciliate, even in Cases vital - 
ly atiecting matters of doctrine and con- 
science. ‘Lhey foresaw, thac from the time 
they should take an independent stand, an 
offensive,and defensive warmest Commence - 
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Thefriends,and advocates ofthe rights of the 
church, who still remain in fellowship, can 
view those who have scparatec even onthe 
same account, rather as deserters from 
the common cause, than as friends; and, 
indeed it 1s evident, that in so far as 
the influence of the principles of liberty 
depend upon their progress and the accu- 
mulation of members in a comn.unity, the 
seepration of its professed friends must be 
injurious to its final previ lence. But in two 
of the instances at least, in which, separa- 
tions have taken place, we know that the 
separatists were not in the first instance, e- 
ven professedly guided by principle; the 
Jeaders were actuated by personal motives 
and considerations. ‘he atter thoughts of 
such men, however correct they may be, 
can not be viewed in any other light, than 
as the result of necessity ; in heart they 
must appear selfish. We have another, and 
still stronger reason in the present state of 
things,against separating in order to secure 
an immediate exercise of personal rights, 
and that is, the interest of experimental re- 
ligion, which in party contention, and spirit 
ot proselytism,that is almost unavoidable in 
such an event, is generally veg.ected, if 
not directly injured. Instead, theretore, of 
giving occasion to the friends of the exclu- 
sive power of the preachers, to say, that a 
discussion of principles leads to divisions, 
the members of the church, by their union, 
and perseverance, shoulu excite very dif- 
ferent fears—fears, that by their umon aud 
perseverance, they must finally succeed 
in securing their rights. Though we have 
no more duubt of the sincerity of most of 
the travelling preachers, than we have of 
our own—though we are persuaded, that 
they think, they render to God a most es- 
sential service, by holding the power to le- 
gislate exclusively for the church; yet we 
cannot persuade ourselves to believe, but 
that, if hey ever Come to find, that a large 
Majority of the people, WILL to exer- 
cise their own rights, thatit must lead to 
enquiry, and of Course, to a Considerable 
change of opinion. At this moment, it is 
more than probable, that the ignorance, or 
inattention ofthe members ot the cuurch, 
to the true principles of ecciesiasucal ieg- 
jslation, has a paralyzing influcnce on no 
inconsiderable number of the preachers. 
“Lhe disposition to help those, who help 
themselves, 1s as universal, as any other. 
What would be the consequence, if we 
should leave the mterests of our souls, as 
much tothe preachers, as we do the law 
making power in the church? Our own 
watchtulness, is quite consistent with their 
watching over our interests. We must give 
an account for ourselves, as weli as they 
jer us. Liow do these christians answer for 































POETRY. 


it, who suffered, or assisted, their preach. 
ers te gain, and secure to themselves, an- 
ciently, those unlimited prerogatives, which 
we believe, that they have so shamefully a- 
bused. If our judgme its are not made up, 
we can think, and examine, and judge for 
ourselves while in membership ; anc it they 
are, we can do abundantly. mere towards 
instructing our brethren, than by separa- 
ting from them. We are bound then. by 
the love of religious liberty, as much as by 
the love of the brethren, not to separate, 
and we cannot be driven away, or excom- 
municated yet awhile, as long as we walk 
worthy of the gospel. The time is not yet 
come, to make a man an offerder tor a 
word, or to hang him for his thoughts. We 
wanttu make proselytes to principle, to 
continue in the church, not to torsake it. 
ADYNASIUS, 
ee LS Pee: 
From the London Methodist Magazine. 


FRAGMEN I OF A POEM ON MARY 
MAGDALENE. 
Not Egypt’s Queen or i roy’s illustrious 
Maid, 

Though boil: were rob’d in beauty’s rich- 

est dress ; 

Not Lura, tiiough unto her loveliness 
A Poet his perpetual homage paid: 

Not these I envy; but :here yet is one, 
For whose biest lot too frequc utly i sigh ; 
Her, who with tond attach’d hdelity 

Followed her Lorp, as sun-flower to the 


sun 

Turns its bright leaves for him to shisie 
upon! 

Ah! MaGpALENnE! how dear to me the 
story 


Of all thy tender tears, and tend’rer love, 
W nen lowly bending at His feet, above 
He look,d on thee in miid torgiving giory, 
And wip’d thy tear’ away—,and trom 
that hour 
A hallow’d joy that earth could ne’er im- 
part, 
Constant, untailing, dwelt within thy heart; 
And Virtue, Peace, and love were then 
thy .ower, 
Angels! tuat guarded thee from sin’s ty- 
rahnic power. 


Then thou with humble hope, and sacred 


1ear, 

Didst hover round thy Saviour and thy 
Fricnd, 

Following thy suffermg Master to the 
end; 


Last at his Crost! first at his Sepulchre! 
* * * * * * * 
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